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could serve effectively for all kinds of fast ships, however
large. It was on these lines that turbine propulsion came
quickly into favour.

The Admiralty, after trying turbines in destroyers and
the cruiser Amethyst, were so well satisfied that they were
adopted in the Dreadnought (1905) and in all new ships.
Before long other navies were following the British lead.
In the merchant service the first turbine-driven vessel
was the Clyde steamer King Edward (1901), which was
found to consume 15 per cent, less coal than a sister
ship with triple-expansion engines. This was followed
by the Queen and other cross-Channel packets, and soon
by several Atlantic liners. The advantages were so con-
spicuous that in 1904, when plans were under discussion
for building the two great Cunarders Lusitania and
Mauretania, then unprecedented in size and power, it
was recommended by a committee of experts that turbines
should be employed. The decision was a bold one,
remarkable as evidence of the faith already felt in
Parsons' ability to adapt his invention to untried con-
ditions. It was amply justified by the event. Turbines
developing 70,000 shaft horse-power were provided for
each ship, and were entirely successful. The turbine had
established its position as the normal means of propelling
the largest ships both in the Navy and the Mercantile
Marine.

Up to that time, and for some years after, the practice
was to couple the turbine directly to the propeller shaft.
Parsons, however, was dissatisfied with the compromise
of speeds which this entailed. He saw that to secure the
best effect the turbine should run fast and the propeller
slow. This meant that some form of gearing should be
put between them. Moreover, so long as direct coupling
was retained, the turbine was suitable only for high-
speed ships ; with gearing it could be applied as well to